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That he was a man given up in his day, faith-| And after the Lord had* many ways tried me 
ful to his God, and run toand frcon the earth, for| With exercises of divers sorts, (some of which 
God’s honor, and- the good of souls; rising | | have already mentioned) he was now pleased 
early, and lying down late: industrious he was|t® prove me further by persecution for tithes, 
in God’s vineyard, or the harvest field; for the both in the spoil of goods and imprisonment, 


Lord had made him a skilful ‘and laborious work- | being taken away from my farm and family, 
man; a valiant soldier indeed, who feared not| Which was pretty large, and five fatherleés chil- 
the great and potent adversary; eminent was | dren, and committed to Alban’s Goal, where L 
that glory which did attend this man of God, | Ws kept prisoner about thirteen or fourteen weeks 
my friend and brother. and had several scores of pounds worth taken from 
I esteem it a mercy from the Lord to me, that | me in corn and cattle, by the priest and impro- 
I had the privilege of being well acquainted | priator, because for conscience sake I could not 
with him in+ the service of truth, as well as in| Pay to support that worship, which in conscience 
meetings; where I, with many thousands more, | | believe, and am convinced, not to be accepta- 
have been refreshed under his living testimonies, | ble with God, neither that anti-christian yoke 
which have dropped upon the tender plants like 90d oppression of tithes in this his gospel day; 
dew, or the small rain that nourishes the‘tender | 204 a testimony lives in'my heart, to encourage 
blades. Oh! the remembrance of it often af-| ll those that are convinced of God's truth, to 
fects my heart, and the Lord greatly blessed his | be faithful in that matter, and indeed in all, 
labor of love; for by that power that attended | things that the spirit of Jesus Christ shows them 
his ministry, many were turned from darkness | to be evil. 
to light, and from Satan’s power to God. I mention my sufferings not in any boasting 
He was a man of a tender spirit, and though! way, but for the encouragement of the weak ; 
not advanced in years, yet was as a tender nursing | for he that bore up my head under all my trials 
father ; for many are witnesses how ready and | and exercises will bear up every sincere soul, 
willing upon all occasions he was to go at any|and honest hearted one, that desires faithfully 
season, to visit those that were in distress, either | to do the will of God: and I bless him in my 
in body or mind, having a word suitable to their| very heart, that he has counted me worthy to 
several states and conditions; and often was the | suffer for his namesake; and of a truth I can 
broken-hearted bound up, and the sin-sick’soul en-| say, he never suffered any exercise, but he af- 
couraged. flicted me with power and patience to go through 
Great was the sorrow and mournings for the| it; and his word have I witnessed fulfilled, a 
loss of such an instrument; my eyes running| husband.he hath been to me, and a father to my 
down with tears before the Lord, but not as|fatherless children ; worthy is he of all praises, 
without hope; for my hope is firm in the living | and forever to be confided in, saith my soul. 
God, and I have faith to believe, that he will| And it is my desire that all friends, both rich 
raise up to himself more witnesses and faithful | and poor, may be faithful to God in all his re- 
laborers, in the room of those he hath been/|quirings, and in that of tithes of both kinds, 
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whether it be to priest or impropriator, for they 
ure all one in the ground, and are demanded and 
recovered by the same law, as may be seen in 
the statute of Henry the Kighth, whereby they 
sue for God and holy church, an old popish law 
which they sue by. 

And forasmuch as we arenow blessed by God, 
under the gospel dispensation, wherein God had 
begun to work ky his great power, against that 
spirit and power of auti-christ, that denies the 
coming of theduord Jesus Christ, I say, let all 
such know, both givers and receivers of tithes, 
that God’s determination is, to turn and over- 
turn: and in his own due time, my faith is, that 
he will bring down that anti-christian yoke and 
oppression of tithes, that his innocent people 
have long suffered under. 

And I further believe, had all been faithful 
that have been convinced of the-evil thereof, and 


stood firm to their testimony, by patiently suf- | 
fering in the meck spirit of the lamb, that rav- | 


ening, devouring spirit, had been well nigh fam- 
ished ; and the consumption determined by God 
Almighty, would have been much more on that 
spirit of persecution by this time. But oh! 


tedious. 
remnant that are fully given up to follow their 
true shepherd Christ Jesus, who is now come in 
the power of his spirit, and is revealed in a rem- 
nant, who are thereby enabled to stand as wit- 


nesses for God, against all the hireling preachers 


and time-servers of all sorts: for his purpose is, 
to set the son on the top of all hills, and moun- 
tains of shows, and shadows of religion; and by 
the assistance of that grace that is come by 
Christ Jesus, many more will be rsised to bear 
witness to the free ministry of the lamb of God, 
is my firm belief; and happy, yea, thrice hap- 
py, will every man and woman be, that serves 
God with all their hearts, and all their outward 
substance too, if he calls for it. Oh! let noone 
withhold back, or keep anything the Lord requires, 
but remember the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof; and the cattle on a thousand hills 
are his, and he knows what we need. And if a 
time of stripping from these outward enjoyments 
is suffered, it is but for atrial of our faith. Oh! 
that not one that may be deeply tried, may faint, 
or distrust the Lord, whose care, and whose eye 
is over the righteous, and his ear is open to their 
prayers. And as all come to trust in his name, 
minding the present time with content, sure I 
am, the God of Isracl will care for them, and 
appear in a way, and by a means they think not 
of ; so that he will be found a God at hand, and 
a present help in every needful time. There- 
fore let all trust in him that fear his name; for 
life is more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment; but they that trust in him, he will give 
to every such a one, life for the soul, and bread 


as | 
it was of old, so is it now, unfaithfulness makes | 
the work go on slowly, and the journey more | 
But blessed be Gud, there is a small | 


for the body ; as he hath done for me in a won- 
derful manner, blessed be his great goodness for- 
ever. 

And here it may not be unfit to mention some. 
thing of my own suffering on the acount of im- 
propriation, for the information of some that 
have heard a report thereof, and may be misin- 
formed. Foratrue state of the matter, 1 am 
concerned to publish this, that thereby none may 
be deceived to say, or do that which may bring 
trouble upon themselves; for some have taken 
the liberty to reflect upon me on one hand, and 
some on the other; the Lord forgive them, for 
I do. 

And now to proceed: The impropriation of 
Watford seemed differing from most, if not all 
in England, in this particular; it was a dowry 
of the Lady Essex, and no part of it either be- 
longs to the church or priest, and through igno- 
rauce Friends scrupled not the payment of it, 
not knowing it to be tithes in the ground, and 
| that it is upon the same bottom as other tithes, 
and granted and maintained by the same power, 
and recovered by the same law; I say we igno- 
rantly paid it, till it pleased the Lord to open 
our understandings, as I may hereafter relate. 
It was customary with the coilectors of this im- 
propriation, to contract with us that rented farms, 
for so much money to be paid yearly, and the 
contract which my husband had made, and signed 
with the collectors some time before his death, 
being now expired, they came to me to renew it 
with them, to which 1 consented; and after it 
| was done, a fear possessed me, lest that I had 
|done what was not right in the sight of God, 
| and much reasonings I had in my mind about it ; 
and the concern grew heavier upon my mind and 
spirit, and in great fear and trouble | continued 
many days aud weeks, earnestly crying to the 
Lord, for a clear sight and understanding of his 
mind and will, concerning this matter of impro- 
priation, that I might answer his requirings upon 
a good bottom, and then if sufferings came, I 
was fully given up to the will of God. 

On the other hand, a fear was upon my heart, 
lest I should do that which the Lord required 
not at my hand, and thereby bring sorrow and 
sufferings upon myself and family, and vot find 
peace in the end. Great was my trouble, and 
many nights and days of sorrow I had, which 
brought me very weak in body, near unto the 
grave: for to suffer for suffering sake, I never 
desired ; and to suffer for well-doing, the Lord 
knew my heart to be wholly given up to his will ; 
only, Lord, let me be fully satisfied that I suffer 
for well-doing. ‘This was my earnest supplica- 
tion, and in his own time he was pleased to an- 
swer my prayers, and fully to satisfy me: and I 
bless God that gave me power cheerfully to go 
through all my sufferings upon that account. 

And I would have all know, that I had no 
other end, or design, but God’s honor, and my 
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own peace, which I valued more than all out- 
ward enjoyments that this world can afford. This 
is a sincere account why I paid, and why I re- 
fused ; let the judgments of men be what they 
will, I have peace with my God, and he shall 
have the praise forever. 

And the way it pleased the Lord to satisfy 
me herein, was after this manner. It opened 
in my mind to get a few friends together, to have 
the matter of impropriation fully discoursed 
upon ; and there were two sensible, able Friends, 
that discoursed the matter, the one for paying 
it, the other against it. Note, he that was for 
paying of it, did not then see it to be the same 
with tithe, because it paid no priest, nor any 
part of it belonged to the church (so called ;) 
but the other Friend so plainly proved it to be 
the same in the ground, that I was fully satis- 
fied, and all the rest that were at the meeting. 
And the Friend that opposed the other, was him- 
self convinced, and since refused to pay it, and 
faithfully suffered for the same. 

The greatest part of the foregoing being writ 


some years ago, and having since seen much of 


the wonders of the Lord in the deep, and find- 
ing a concern upon my mind, to add something 
as the Lord shall enable, for the encouragement 
of my offspring, for whom I travel in spirit, and 
for all the babes and jambs of God, and for the 
mourners in Zion, who go heavily on; I say, 
for the sake of these I am made willing to say 


a little more of the kindness of God to the work- | 


manship of his hand, and to call to faithfulness 
from a deep sense of the need there is of it. 
And this I must say, and that in the bowedness 
of my spirit, that | have no might of my own, 
nor power, nor ability, but what he shall be 
pleased to give me; and let nothing be attribu- 
ted to that monster self, which too often appears 
both in preachers and writers, which proves like 
the fly in the ointment of the apothecary. And 
do heartily pray, that I may wash my hands in 
innocency, and be preserved clean from that 
fault, that God only may have the praise, who 
is the author of all good, and that from me and 
every creature that hath any breath of life in 
them. For wonderful has been his favors and 
mercies to me, above thousands; one half of his 
mercies I am not able to set forth. 


And what I have seen and felt, this year, 
(1708,) is unutterable, being a year wherein I 
was led into the deeps, and beheld much of the 
wonders of the Lord, more abundantly than I 
am able to express; neither indeed do I as yet 
see it so fully required at my hand; therefore, 
shall only give the Lord his praise, and admire 
his wonderful doings, for I can truly say, it is 
marvellous in my eyes. 


And very weak in body, I have been led by 


the spirit in the low valley of deep humility, 
wherein I have been overcome with admiration, 
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beholding him that was greater than Solomon. 
And surely as there is a coming into a near com- 
munion with Christ the Lord, there will be a 
very great abasement in the creature, where all 
flesh will be brought to silence in his presence, 
that his voice may be heard, and his goings seen 
in the temple, and with what majesty he appears 
there. Oh! excellent it is, and very glorious 
to behold; and that my soul may dwell before 
him, is what with great humility and tears I beg 
at his bountiful hand. And in the living faith 
that crowns with victory, I have a hope in me, 
that as I continue in well-doing to the end, for 
his son’s sake, I shall arrive at the desired port 
and haven of rest, where all the righteous sing 
hallelujah for evermore. 
It pleased the Lord to make known his truth 
to me, about, or in the year 1680, by that ser- 
vant and handmaid of the Lord, whose name 
was Elizabeth Stamper; and without boasting, 
I can truly say from that time to this, I have 
been very careful to obey his holy mind and will 
as it hath been made manifest to me, and to the 
{praise of his holy name I speak it. And for 
| the encouragement of others to faithfulness, I 
| never since | knew the Lord, went one day with- 
out his presence, more or less; so that, blessed 
be God, I have had no complaining in my streets ; 
| for I have said, and do say, if there was no fu- 
ture reward, that the present comfort of obedi- 
ence, is sufficient encouragement to the children 
of men to fear God, and keep his commands. 
And those that do, may well live thereby, that 
is by the life of the Son of God, for he is come 
indeed that we may have life, and it is in the 
obedience that the aboundings of it is known. 
| And this great kindness of God to mankind, is 
|not by any merits of ours, but his great mercy 
for his son’s sake; through his precious blood 
| and merits, we have all these great benefits which 
' do acerue to both soul and body, in our submis- 
sion to his yoke, and in learning of him who was the 
pattern in every age. Moses in the mount, did 
| his work according to the pattern, by the wisdom 
|of our God; and David his servant, gave orders 
\unto his son Solomon and the Elders, how to 
‘carry on, and build that great house which was 
| in its time. 

But now how much more glorious is this dispen- 
sation of light and grace, which shines from the 
son himself, the express image of the Father, 
into our hearts, whereby we may now see our 
way, and follow the pattern, and need not to 
stumble where thousands have fallen ; and some 
have stuck too fast in forms and shows of good 
things, which were but shadows, because the 
substance, the pattern by the spirit, which is 
sufficient to teach all things necessary for eter- 
nal salvation they will not come unto. There- 
fore, if men will stumble here, it must be, be- 
cause they love darkness rather than light, and 
to be in Egypt a slave, under Pharaoh spiritually, 
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than to come where light and good is to be en-}is tendered, remember me; for it is good for one 


joyed. 

Oh! what shall be said to stir up the sons of 
men, that they may be awakened, that they may 
no longer sleep in the bed of ignorance. Oh! 
arise, and come away to the school of Christ, 
who is this pattern I have been speaking of. A 
measure of his own pure spirit, he hath given to 
every one, that they may learn thereby, and read 
inwardly, and to ask so as to receive. For what 
is asked by faith, and in the measure of his spi- 
rit, he willsurely answer in his own time, which 
is always the best. For as times and seasous are 
in his hands, so he, in his wisdom, knows when 
it will be best to deliver the creature out of trou- 
ble, and bring honor to his own name, who is 
worthy of all praise; for he is an all-seeing God 
and no affliction or trouble can be hid from him, 
yet he will be sought unto and waited on; and 
they that know him, will trust in him; for these 
know him to be a God at hand, and a perfect help 
in the needful time: as my soul hath witnessed, 
glory to his worthy name for evermore. 

(To be continued.) 


EARLY PIETY, NO. IX. 
Morgan Cadwalader, son of Morgan Cadwal- 


ader, of Merion township, in Pennsylvania, being | 


under great weakness of body, said, when he was 
in health, he was not so careful as he should 
have been; so that when he heard friends speak 
concerning the preciousness of the work of the 
Lord, and concerning being serious, and how 
needful it was to use few words in our conversa- 
tion; he was not careful enough concerning 
these things; and when it happened that he was 
among some who were light and vain, it was 
pleasing to him. 

But when the Lord was pleased to visit him 
with sickness, and bring him in his apprehension 
very near death, then he began to consider his 
condition, and saw himself wanting. Then the 
fear of the Lord came upon him and he took de- 
light in his service; and the company of those 
who were most serious, and careful to keep close 
to the Lord was most acceptable to him. He 
desired that they would pray for him; and the 
Lord put it into his heart to go alone to wait 
upon him, and pray untohim. It was his chief 
concern to be serious and grave, and to refrain 
from that company which he formerly delighted 
in. Such a fear was upon his heart, that he 
would desire his friends and relations, if they 
heard him at any time say amiss, to tell him of 
it. When he was in his last sickness, a friend 
visiting him, enquired how he did; he replied, 
“T am not afraid of death, nor punishment after 
it; for know and am satisfied, that the Lord 
will have mercy on me: and yet I wait, to come 
one step nearer to him.” ‘To another friend he 
said, taking his leave of him, “ When thy heart 


that is weak to have help.” He often said, 
“The time of going to my long home draws 
nigh ; how good is the Lord, and how great is 
his love.” 

One time he asked his mother how much he 
wanted of twenty years, she replied, “ Three 
quarters of a year,” “ Then,” said he, “If I go 
to my grave in my youthful days, I shall escape 
a great deal of trouble that isin the world.” And 
farther said, “I very often used to go alone into 
the woods, and fall on my kuees to pray to the 
Lord, and make covenants with him and that with 
many tears. Though I have sometimes been too 
short in performing my covenants which I made 
in my distress ; yet the Lord has been merciful 
to me, and Tam willing to die. This poor car- 
cass, which is much decayed already, will go to 
the grave ; but the purer part; or spirit that is 
in it, wili go to the Lord who gave it.” 

He said to his brother, “I know thou art 
tender, and often broken into tears ; if thou wilt 
be careful, the Lord will begood to thee. I de- 
sire thee after meetings on First days, and on 
other days, when thou hast time, to read the 
Scriptures, and Friend’s books, and spend less 
time in reading history; though I do not say 
there is harm in so doing, if it do not too much 
employ thy mind, for these things will be of lit- 
tle worth, at last. Lhope thou wilt think on my 
words when my body is in the dust.” He prayed 
on this wise, “OQ Lord, who doth hear and see 
in all places, let it be good in thy sight to look 
upon me, a poor mortal. Comfort and strengthen 
thou me; against the time thou mayest see 
it convenicnt to take me out of this world; and 
if there be any under great trouble, Lord, do 
thou help them.” 

The morning before he departed, a friend 
asked him how he did; his answer was, “I am 
very well; [ can wait bravely to day, better than 
at any time before ;” and desired his father to 
wait with him that day; and also entreated both 
his father and mother to pray to the Lord for him. 
He gave good advice to his sisters to shuu vain 
company; adding, “ Through the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord, I am going to a good place. 
Do not despise your father and mother.” Farther 
speaking to them all, he said, ‘‘ When I am depar- 
ted, be you silent,and have a care you make no 
noise ; but for weeping, you cannot help that.” 
Then he said, “Turn me on wy right side, and I 
will trust in the Lord.” These were the last words 
that he spake, and so slept about half an hour, 
and departed this life without struggling, as if 
he had fallen into his natural sleep. 

He died the 16th day of the 12th month, 
1698, aged 19 years and 3 months. 


They have a right to censure, that have a 
heart to help: the rest is cruelty, not justice. 
Wm. Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN SALKIELD. 


The following incident among the remarkable 
occurrences of this singular servant of Christ, has 
been related traditionally, and a few years ago, 
incidentally meeting with his grandson, and con- 
versing freely with him on the subject, he not 
only confirmed the account, but added considera- 
ble additional matter to the narration which I 
never héard before. I received it as a second 
edition improved, and now offer it for insertion in 
Friends’ Intelligencer for the encouragement of | 
others to be faithful to clear manifestations of | 
duty, however it may be in the cross, or however 
blind we may be as to the why or the wherefore 
that such service should be required of us. 
“ Who is blind as my servant or deaf as the mes- 
senger I have chosen.” 

The wife of John Sualkield discovered one 
night that he was under great exercise of mind, 
and enquiring into the cause she discovered that | 
he felt his mind drawn to attend a week-day 
meeting several miles distant, and as it was a} 
very busy season of the year, the meeting would 
be likely to be very small, and his own business 
would suffer by his absence. The concern was 
truly very much inthe cross. His wife told him 
(like a faithful helpmate) to endeavor to be still | 
and obtain his rest, and she would get up and | 
prepare him an early breakfast. He consented | 
and set out early, and reached the meeting about | 
the time of its gathering. He found it as he| 
had expected, a small and very dull meeting ; | 
nothing seemed to reign but death and darkness; | 
and, at length, a forlorn looking person came in 
and sat behind the door. John looking at him 
caught his eye, and was moved to vapor his cane 
at him, which he did, but knew nothing of the 
cause. ;, 

After a time of silence, and clattering his cane 
along the gallery railing to arouse the audience 
from sleep, he stood up with this astounding mes- | 
suage, ‘I have been sent here by the God of 
Heaven to declare that the devil is on his last | 
legs! resist him this once and he shall never be 
permitted to tempt thee in like manner again.” 
John expected from this clear opening to have 
proceeded as usual with a discourse, but to his 
disappointment all was taken away, he stood for 
atime asa gazing stock, and sat down in the 
mortification of self. Meeting closed and he 
hastened homewards without speaking or convers- 
ing with any one, and felt great mortification 
within himself for years when he thought of this 
Strange occurrence. 





Many yearsafterwards, meeting witha valuable 
Friend, and conversing freely with him, John had 
great unity with his spirit, and found, though a 
stranger, he loved him. The Friend said to John, 
‘dost thou remember a little meeting thou at- 
tended many years agoat ——~? Yes, answered 
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John, I cannot forget it, and I am ready to con- 


clude it has been the only time Master has 
cheated me. Don’t mistake, answered the Friend. 
Why, says John, dost thou know anything about 
it? The Friend again answered, “ dost thou re- 
member a poor dismal that came in late and sat 
behind the door, and thou vapored thy cane at 

im? Yes, answered John, I remember it very 
well, but I have never been permitted to know 
why such a singular thing should be required of 
me. The Friend then proceeded and said, “ That 
man had long been laboring under a dark gloom 
of discouragement, and at length arrived at the 
conclusion, that as his life was a continual burden 
to him, he would put an end to his existence, and 
putting a rope in his pocket he went into the 
woods to hang himself; and while selecting a 
limb for the purpose, he saw a few Friends coming 
to meeting; he paused and recollected that it 
would indeed be an awful thing in the day of 
solemn accoynt, for the last act of a man’s life 


| to be murder; he put the rope again into his 


pocket, and went to meeting, concluding to defer 
the execution of his design until afterwards. In 
that meeting thou sounded thy thundering mes- 
suage and aroused this poor man from his dread- 
ful condition, he went home, believing indeed 
that he had been under temptation of the devil : 
he was favored to reform his course, and some 
time afterwards applied and was received a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and he has since 
been enabled to sing the Lord’s praise on the 
banks of deliverance ; and I that speak unto thee 
am he. John answered in tears of contrition, 
“My Master has often filled my bowl, but now 
he has caused it to overflow. . 
7th mo. 24th, 1854. 


CORK. 


Cork is nothing more or less than the bark of an 
evergreen oak, growing principally in Spain and 
other countries bordering the Mediterranean ; in 
English gardens it is only a curiosity. When the 
cork-tree is about fifteen years old, the bark has 
attained a thickness and quality suitable for mauu- 
facturing purposes ; and after stripping, a farther 
growth of eight years, produces a second crop; and 
so on at intervals of eight years, to the extent of 
even ten or twelve crops. The bark is stripped 
from the tree, in pieces of two or three inches in 
thickness, of considerable length, and of such 
width as to retain the curved form of the trunk 
whence it has been stripped. The bark peeler 
or cutter makes a slit in the bark with a knife, 
perpendicularly from the top of'the trunk to the 
bottom ; he makes another incision parallel to, 
and at some distance from the former; and two 
shorter horizontal cuts at the top azd bottom, 
For stripping off the piece thus isolated, he uses 
a kind of knife with two handles and a curved 
blade. Sometimes, after the cuts have been 
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made, he leaves the tree to throw off the bark by 
the spontaneous action of the vegetation within 
the trunk. The detached pieces are soaked in 
water, and are placed over a fire when nearly dry: 
they are, in fact, scorched a little on both sides, 
and acquire a somewhat more compact texture 
by this scorching. In order to get rid of the cur- 
vature, and to bring them flat, they are pregsed 
down with weights while yet hot. 


From the New York Mirror. 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


The style of social intercourse established by 
families and neighborhoods has a strong influ- 


ence on the unformed character of children. Nat- | 


urally gregarious, the expansion of the social 
principle gives them pleasure. They reccive 
there most vivid impressions through the senses, 
and their is a consent of the senses, in the 
satisfaction which awaits the coming of a guest. 
The cheerful preparation which they see,—the 


agreeable additions to the table,—the putting on | 


of the best robe,—the smiling face of the wel- 
comed friend,—the kind words addressed to 
hemselves,—cause their little hearts to swell 
with delight. 

Neither is this sharing of their good things 
with others an inert precept in moral regimen. 
It fosters a simple form of benevolence, and 
helps to extirpate those lesser plants of selfish- 
ness, which have a quick growth in the moist, 
rich soil of infancy. Children sometimes see 
their parents extending the rites of hospitality 
to the sick friend, or the sorrowing stranger ; 
and they imbibe that class of deeper sympathies, 
which flow forth toward the homeless and the 
poor. Nor are these lessons of love to their race 
of little value. The happiness learned from see- 
ing others happy, is better than that which is 
derived from solitary acquisition. ‘The pleasure 
thus reflected from the smile of a guest is one 
of the rudiments of benevolence. 


Permit your young children, therefore, when- | 


ever it is proper, to share the warmth of an un- 
ceremonious hospitality. For this reason, as 
well as for others still more important, be stren- 
uous to secure for them the privileges of a home. 
The custom, so prevalent in our larger cities, of 
abandoning housekeeping, and becoming lodgers, 
either in public hotels or private families, is 
fraught with evils. When such an arrangement 
is the result of necessity, it should be submitted 
to, like any other form of adversity : but if pa- 
rents could, by any additional economy, or in- 


crease of personal exertion, maintain their own | 
table and family altar, they should do it for the | 
However small may | 
be the nest where their new-fledged offspring are | 
nurtared, no matter, if they can only brood over | 


sake of their little onas. 


it with their own wing. Under the roof of 
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another, the husband and father can neither 
command the respect, or exercise the authority, 
| which are his prerogatives ; nor the wife exhibit, 
| before those who fashion themselves after her 
| model, the full beauty and energy of conjugal 
and maternal example. But especially are young 
ghildren restrained in their freedom and happi- 
ness, and compelled to feel somewhat of the mel- 
ancholy distrust of strangers and exiles. Instead 
of being cheered, by seeing their parents, like 
| the fixed stars, diffusing blessings to the remo- 
test satellite, they behold them, like wandering 
| planets, seeking light and heat from others; or 
perhaps, like comets, whose true rotation has 
‘never been calculated, careering through and per- 
plexing other systems. 

It is, indeed, most desirable, that little children 
should enjoy the comforts of a home, and share 
the cordial of true hospitality ; but it is almost 
equally desirable, that they should be sheltered 
from the ostentatious and heartless intercourse 
which fashion authorizes. Every entrance of it 
under their own roof interferes with their ac- 
commodation and quiet. Parents and domestics 
are absorbed in preparations, which to them are 
mysteries. The excess of ornaments, the array 
of fashionable garniture, the heaping together 
of luxuries, are not for them. The attention of 
those whom they love is turned away, or monop- 
olized by objects which they cannot understand. 
They shrink back to their nurseries, dispirited 
and forsaken. Perhaps they expend upon each 
other their heightened consciousness of unhap- 
piness, while the ruling minds that should reg- 
ulate their tempers are elsewhere. 

Yet this is but the lighter shade of the evil. 
Imagine them exposed, as it sometimes happens, 
to the excitement of the scene. If the party is 
not very large, the mother consents that they 
should just appeay. Now, here is a new and 
wonderful happiness. The little casuists are busy 
to know in what it consists. Varied and splen- 
did costumes strike their eye. Ah! fine dresses 
must be happiness. Will they henceforth be 
more likely to esteem humble virtue, in plain 
attire? ‘They see many rich viands. ‘These 
are surely a specics of happiness. Their ape- 
tites are solicited, cither to be repelled, or to be 
indulged at the expense of health and simplicity 
of taste. If they have been adorned and exhib- 
ited for the occasion, they will be familiarized 
to the dangerous nutriment of flattery. ‘* How 
pretty !’— What beautiful creatures !’’ will be 
the exclamations of the unthinking, or of the 
sycophants who wish to ingratiate themselves 
with the parents. The little wondering heart 
lifts up its valve, and receives the stimulant. 
Its humility and chastened resolves are put to 
flight. Affectation, and admiration of self, pre- 
maturely enter. The tare is not only among the 
wheat, but Jefore it. If the little beings have 


_ not forfeited their frankness, ten to one but you 
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may hear in words, as well as in conduct, “I 
don’t love to do as I am told—nor to get my les- 
son,—and it is no matter—for I am sure that I 
am a pretty and a beautiful creature. 


But the principle of display is not more des- 
tructive to the natural and happy simplicity of 
childhood, that the routine of fashionable visit- 
ing to the welfare of true hospitality. The more 
artificial and ostentatious we become, the far- 
ther we recede from that hospitality which rea- 
son sanctions as a virtue, and the voice of In- 
spiration enjoins as a duty. In ancient times, 
it flourished like a vigorous plant. Beneath its 
branches, the traveller found shelter from the 
noonday sun, and a covert from the storm. 


Yet, in proportion as nations have advanced 
in refinement, they have neglected its culture. 
They may, indeed, have hedged it about with 
ceremonies, or encumbered it with trappings ; 
but its verdure has been suffered to fade, and its 
root to perish. Like the stripling shepherd, it 
has drooped beneath the gorgeous armor of roy- 
alty. Among the smooth stones of the brook, 
it would better have found the defence that it 
needed. 


Under the oak, at Mamre, it sat with the pa- 
triarch, and entertained angels. It lingered amid 
Oriental climes, as in a congenial atmosphere, 
and has never utterly forsaken the tent of the 
wandering Arab. With a cowled head, it shrou- 
ded itself in cloisters; and, for ages, neither 
pilgrim or mendicant touched the bell at the con- 
vent gate in vain. The chosen people, in the 
infancy of their nation, revered its injunctions ; 
for they were twined with the most tender and 


thrilling recollections, and fortified by a command | 


from Jehovah: ‘‘The Lord our God loveth the 
stranger; love ye, therefore, the stranger, for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.” The 


Moslem, amid his ferocity and despotism, regards | 


the rites of hospitality. He expresses his sense 
of the solemnity of its requisitions, by the pro- 
verb anciently incorporated with his language, 


“ When the stranger saith alas! the heart of 


Allah is wounded.” 


Some uncivilized nations 


have offered a rude homage at its shrine. The} 


roving tribes of the North American forests 
spread their only blanket for the stranger’s bed. 
They set before him the last morsel of food, 
though their households are in danger of famine. 
When the Old World paid its first visit to the 
New, the Mexicans saluted the men of Spain 
with clouds of fragrant incense, not knowing 
how soon it was to be quenched in their own 
blood. The modern South American republics 
still welcome their guests with the simple offer- 
ing of a fresh flower. 

Most of the refined nations of our own times 
entrust the usages of hospitality to the keeping 
of the gentler sex. Especially in this new wes- 
tern world, the household gods, those Lares and 
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Penztes of the Romans, are cordially entrusted 
to our care. Elevated as we now are, by intel- 
lectual advantages, beyond all previous example, 
it might rationally be expected, that a degree of 
lustre and dignity, heretofore unknown, would 
dignify social intercourse. Still, we see it very 
prominently identified with the pleasures of the 
teble. To make the satisfactions of the palate 
the principal tests of hospitality, seems to accord 
with a less refined state of society, or to augur 
some destitution of intellectual resource. Would 
our ladies set the example of less elaborate en- 
tertainments—of less exuberent feastings, more 
room would be left for the mental powers to 
expand, and the feelings to seek interchange, in 
conversation. 
husbands’ purses, their servants’ tempers, and 
themselves a world of fatigue. Let them recol- 
lect, that it is but a relic of barbarism which 
they cherish, when they allure their guests to 
indulgence of appetite, perhaps to hurtful ex- 


pure benevolence, cannot be yielded to with im- 
punity by all whom her invitations thus expuse. 
Her skill in culinary compounds may wound 
| the health of those whom she best loves. It would 
be but a sorry compliment, for the dyspeptic 
husband to murmur forth, like him of Eden, 
his sad extenuation, “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, gave me, and I did eat ;” 
or for the more indignant guest, when seeking 
his physician, to exclaim, “ The serpent beguiled 
me, and I did eat.” 





It was formerly too much the custom to press, 
among the pledges of hospitality, the draught 
that inebriates. More light, and a better creed, 
have modified this practice. But still it is not 
extinct. If it be asked, why the Christian in- 
habitants of a most Christian land should choose 
|as the interpreter of their hospitality, an usage 
|more dangerous than the sword of Damocles, 
| there is no better answer than, * Because it is 
the fushion.” he cup will not, indeed, mark 
him who partakes with its immediate poison ; but 
may it not foster what shall rankle in his veins 
i with fatal contagion, threatening not only the 
body, but the soul? 


When philosophers have inquired, how wo- 
men, whose happiness and safety are so deeply 
involved in the purity of those around, could 
thus dare to trouble the fountains of temperance 
and of virtue, the only reply has been “ /¢ i 
the fashion.” But when the garniture is stripped 
from all earthly things,;—when that dread as- 
sembly is convened, where none will dare to plead 
the omnipotence of fashion,—when a voice from 
the throne of the Eternal, questions of the 
plague-spot upon the soul of the guest, the 
brother, the husband, or the child,—what shall 
the response be ? 


At least, they might save their | 


cess, for temptations of the palate though they | 
may be multiplied by the hospitable lady out of | 
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POLITENESS. 


There is something higher in politeness than 
Christian moralists have recognized. In its best 
form, as a simple out-going, all pervading spirit, 
none but the truly religious man can show it. 
For it is the sacrifice of self in the little habitual 
matters of life—always the best test of our prin- 
ciples—together with a respect, unaffected, for 
man as our brother under the same grand destiny. 
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to" RE MOV AL willbe: Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
where future communications to the Publisher must 


be addressed. 


, 1854, 


—— 

The following interesting sketch of the life of 
Phineas Janney, of Alexandria, D. C., a Friend 
well known to many of our readers, has been 
furnished us. We give ita place in our columns, | ¥ 
not only to commemorate the life of a worthy 
man, but to show that close attention to the 
Divine principle will lead to make sacrifices to 
worldly interests—in making way for those in 


our employment, as well as actuating us to leave 


all, and at the scasons appointed for Divine 
worship, in the middle of the week, “ present our 
bodies as living sacrifices.” 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of the late 
PuineEAS JANNEY, of Alexandria, Va. 

The ancestors of Phineas Janney emigrated 
from Pennsylvania; and the subject of this 
sketch was born in Loudon County, Va., on the 
5th of Fifth month, 1778. Like his parents 
and numerous relatives, many of whom still 
reside in Virginia, he was a member of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 

His mother dicd while he was an infant, but 
his surviving parent earnestly endeavored to 
foster in his mind the principles of rectitude, 
and to guide his youthful steps in the way that 
leads to peace. His opportunities for education 
were not very favorable, being confined to such 
branches of English and Arithmetic as were then 
taught in country schools. 

During his minority, and while living under 
the parental roof, his father’s house was often 
visited by Friends in the ministry, and other 
persons of religious experience, whose instruc- 
tive conversation and Christian deportment made 
a deep and salutary impression on his youthful 
mind. Being endowed with much native humor 
and remarkable vivacity, his character at this 
period of his life might have seemed to a casual 
obscrver to indicate but little serious reflection ; 
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there was, however, a hidden spring of religious 
feeling in the secret of the soul, which preserved 
him in a great degree from the ‘pollutions of the 
world, and evinced its influence through life by 
deeds of kindness and charity. After being 
employed some years in his father’s country 
store, he went to Alexandria and occupied the 
station of a clerk in a mercantile house. 

Soon after attaining to manhood, he married, 
and entered into business on his own account. 
This was at the time when all Europe was in 
conflict with the wars that resulted from the 
French Revolution, and when all mercantile in- 
terests were subjected to imminent peril. The 
utmost prudence and best experience could not 
always guard against failure, and rash adventure 
was often crowned with success. Being an en- 
dorser for an intimate friend who could not meet 
his engagements, Phineas Janney was under the 
necessity of suspending payment. But the con- 
fidence and esteem of all who knew him remained 
unimpaired. He made a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with his creditors, and being entrusted 

with the management of a valuable cargo, he 
embarked for Sweden. 

During his residence abroad—a period of about 
two years—he was remarkably successful in his 
business, which consisted priucipally in receiv- 
ing consignments of American produce and send- 
ing return cargoes of Swedish iron. On his 
return to his native country, he had the satis- 
faction of being able to discharge all his debts 
and liabilities, which he paid with interest. He 
then entered into the commission business, and 
continued the importation of iron from Sweden. 
Some years subsequently he added to his busi- 
ness the importation of wine. 

Previous to his embarkation for Europe he 
had been deprived by death of his wife, who 
was the daughter of David Lupton, of Frederick 
County, Va.; and after his return, being in the 
year 1812, he married his second wife, Sarah, 
the daughter of William Hartshorne, of Alex- 
andria, with whom he lived in entire unity the 
remainder of his life. She was truly a help- 
meet for him; a pious and consistent Christian, 
and a judicious elder in the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

In all his business transactions, Phineas Jan- 
ney, though exact and methodical, was remarka- 
bly conscientious. Two instances may be men- 
tioned to show the spirit of liberality that go- 
verned his dealings. Being executor for an 
estate that proved to be insolv ent, after dis- 
tributing the assets among the creditors, he ap- 
propriated the whole of his commissions to the 
purchase of household furniture for the widow. 
In another case of an insolvent estate, he being 
a large creditor, pursued a course that is worthy 
of being recorded for the imitation of others. 
Being informed that another creditor, who held 
a bond, was about to take legal measures to 
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secure the whole of his claim, Phineas Janney 
brought suit and obtained the earliest judgment, 
which being paid in full, he handed over the 
proceeds to the executor for equal distribution 
among all the creditors. 


It was one of his most cherished purposes to 


promote the prosperity and improvement of the 
city of Alexandria. 


bored assiduously in this cause, and took an 


active and generally a leading part in the vari- 


As a good citizen he la- 
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or greater sufferings to undergo, without the 
same alleviations. 

In his last illness he was led to take a solemn 
retrospect of his life, and, being humbled in the 
consideration of the mercies of God toward him, 
he said, “I did hope to have been spared longer 
to do some good, and to make amends for what 
I have not done, but I am in the hands of a 
merciful and good being, who has been kinder 
to me than I deserved. I never made much 


ous public works connected with the city. As-| profession, but have full faith that the light 
sistance from the Federal Government and the | Within is sufficient for salvation. I have asked 
State Legislature being essential for the com- forgiveness for my short comings, and I hope it 
pletion of these works, he was frequently re-| will be granted.” A Friend having expressed a 
quired to hold intercourse with men in high desire that he might be supported by Divine 


official stations, who evinced great esteem for his 
character and admiration of his agreeable quali- 
ties. In this intercourse with the great, so flat- 
tering and so perilous to the unstable mind, he 
evinced the firmness of his principles no less than 
the urbanity of his manners. 


| grace and power, he replied, “That is my only 
| confidence, the spirit of God within, and I en- 
| deavor to center my thoughts upon this.” 

On the day previous to his decease, he was 
observed to be engaged in fervent prayer, and 


then, after an interval of silence, he said, “The 


In his dress and address he wasa Friend after | conflict is over, and all is ready, all glory and 


the pattern of William Penn. He adhered 
steadily to this, making no compromise with the 
fashions of the day, and the consistency of his 
conduct was such as to induce a high respect for 
his character. In the Religious Society to which 
he belonged he was a useful and valued member, 


not disposed to occupy a prominent place, but | 
in meetings for discipline speaking briefly and | 


much to the purpose. As a member of the 
Committee on Indian Concerns, he was some- 
times called to the federal metropolis to plead the 
cause of that deeply-injured people, and his ex- 
ertions in their behalf among men in authority 
were seldom ineffectual. Although his business 
as a merchant, and the important trusts confided 
to him in civil society, occupied much of bis 
time, yet he was a steady attendant of the re- 
ligious meetings of Friends, and so important 
did he esteem this solemn obligation, that, at the 
most active period of his life, he regularly closed 
his store in order to permit the attendance of 
his clerk in the middle of the week. 


He was a good steward of the temporal goods 
entrusted to him, supplying the wants of the 
destitute and befriending those who were in 
straitened circumstances, by aiding them in 
business and the education of their children. As 
a kind Providence had prospered him, he fol- 
lowed the promptings of a benevolent heart, 
finding in the ties of kindred blood or meritori- 
ous neighbors—and that while he lived—the 
proper field for the exercise of his charities. 

As the close of life drew nigh, he was much 
afflicted with the asthma, and bore his sufferings 
with exemplary patience; remarking to one of 
his attendants, that being brought by experience 
to feel how hard it is to endure disease and pain, 
even when surrounded by all the comforts of 
life, he often thought of the poor who had equal 


/peace.”” On the 18th of Tenth month, 1853, 
| being in the 75th year of his age, he yielded up 
| his spirit to God who gave it. 

His remains were attended to the grave by a 
| very large concourse, among whom were seen 
'the ministers and many of the members of al- 
most every congregation in the city. All sects 
| and all ranks were there, not to swell the pa- 


geantry too often witnessed on such occasions, 
| but mingling in the plain and solemn procession, 
}and evineing by their serious deportment that 
| the community had been called to mourn the 
loss of one of its most valued citizens. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C., 
For Seventh Month. 


1853 1854. 


Rainy days, ‘ ‘ ‘ 19 10 
| Cloudy “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 7 
| (Clear . ‘ ‘ 8 14 
Thermometer, Rain, &c. 
1853 1854 
Av’ge Temp. at 9, 12 & 3 o’clock, 78.81 deg. 82.82 deg 
Mean of extremes, . ‘ 75.50 “ 78.83 * 
Rain during the month, . 6.29in. 3.02 in. 
Deaths = e . ° 1123 2054 


Hottest day of the season, Sixth mo. 22, 1853. 
Thermometer at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock respectively, 
83, 92 and 96 deg. Average 90.33 deg. 

Hottest day of the season Seventh mo. 21, 
1854. Thermometer at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock re- 
spectively, 86, 95 and 98. Average, 93 deg. 

Many inquiries having been made as to 
whether or not the mean temperature of the 
month under review would bear the appellation 
of “unprecedented,” the writer has carefully 
examined records in his possession, extending as 
far back as 1790 inclusive, and below gives all 
the years wherein it has reached and exceeded 
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80 degrees, from which it will be seen it is “ un- 
precedented ” within the period named. 

1791—80 degrees, mean temp. 

1793—81 és “ 

1798—80 

1822—80 

1825—80 

1828 —80 

1830—80 

1838—81 

1854—82.82, or nearly 83 degrees ! 

The increase in the number of deaths as 
above stated cannot but elicit remark, in the ab- 
sence of any epidemic, as the cholera now 
amongst us can hardly be ranked as such—233 
deaths only being recorded for the month, while 
doubtless a large proportion of these would have 
been carried off by some other disease had the 
cholera not existed. In New York also the in- 
crease is remarkable. Entire deaths in 7th mo., 
1853, 2551. In 7th mo., 1854, 4148! or an 
increase of 1597!! of which 747 are recorded as 
cholera victims. 
Philada., 8th mo., 1854. J. M. E. 


THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


The vast tract of country through which the | 


great river Amazon flows, has recently attracted 


considerable attention both in Europe and | 
Lieutenant Herndon’s valuable book 


America. 
on this subject, just published, deserves the tw>- 
fold praise of being opportune and really instruc- 
tive. The mere fact of its being the account of 
an official mission to explore and report oa the 
Valley of the Amazon, undertaken at the com- 
mand of the United States’ government, is a 
guarantee that the author has not written heed- 
lessly, or set down crude first impressions, or 
mere conjecture as facts. Ashe speaks with the 
straightforwardness of authority and personal 
knowledge, we shall make his work the text-book 
of some of our observations on this magnificent 
region. - 

The origin of the name Amazon carries us back 
to Francisco Orellana, the first European navi- 
gator of the river. In his account of his perilous 
voyage, he does not omit a fine stock of marvels. 
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panions were, in reality, women with arms in 
their hands; but they carried these arms in their 
capacity of attendants upon their husbands, who 
were then, as their descendants still are, to all 
intents and purposes, the lords and masters of 
their wives. In no part of the world is the sub- 
jection of the woman to the man more complete 
than in the Valley of the Amazon ; nor can any 
name be less appropriate than the common one 
given to the Orellana. Lieutenant Herndon, 
without moralising on the fact, bears sufficient 
witness to the contempt and indifference of the 
various tribes of Indians in this region towards 
their wives. He was surprised to see strong 
young men among them, whom, he had engaged 
as boatmen, allow pretty, slender girls to carry 
all their necessary accoutrements, and even their 
oars or paddles for them, while they walked first 
in unencumbered dignity—nor returned so much 
as a word or look of gracious acknowledgment 
when the deferential slaves followed them on 
board and deposited their burdens. Idleness is 
the summum bonum with nearly all these tribes ; 
hunting, fishing, and rowing are all their em- 
ployments. The women are made to do all the 
other work, and a sorry life they must have of it. 
On the Ucayale, however—one of the Peruvian 
tributaries of the Amazon—he speaks of the In- 
dian savages as more active and warlike than the 
other dwellers on its shores ; and one tribe among 
them he speaks of from the report of the Spanish 
missionaries, and also from that of Mr. Smyth, a 
well-known preceding traveller, which is some- 
what astonishing in that world of lazy enjoy- 
ment. 

These people are called Sencis; they cultivate 
the land in common, and are such appreciaters 
of industry, that they Ail all those who are idle 
or do not perform their fair share of work. They 
have attained to the social elevation so much ad- 
mired, in theory, by one of our great living 
philosophers ; and their Captains of Industry are 
not obliged to ‘ cut prejudice against the grain.’ 

In obedience to his orders, Lieutenant Herndon 
determined to explore as much as possible of the 
entire basin or water-shed drained by the 
Amazon and its tributaries. He therefore di- 
vided his party, taking the upper part main 


am. min een om Set eo Ay 


Among them, he speaks of seeing bands of armed 
women along the banks of the river throughout 
a great tract of country; and concluding that 
they used as well as bore arms, he named the 
river, the River of the Amazons, and the country 
through which it flowed, Amazonia, which it long 


stream himself, and sending his second in com- 
mand, passed midshipman Lardner Gibbon, to 
explore the great southern tributary, the Madeira, 
and its chief branches. Enough is made known 
by the present work, to establish the fact that a 


a 


f 


vey Say” 


retained. His own name is also frequently ap- 
plied to the river by old geographers ; and the 
poets, who love justice of this kind, do not forget 
to call the river the Orellana. “For instance, 
Thomson— 


Swelled by a thousand streams impetuous hurled 
From all the roaring Andes, huge descends 
The mighty Orellana. 


commercial navigation of the Amazon from Para 
to Nanta, and even higher, would be easy, and of 
the greatest advantage to Europe and North 
America, for a richer or more productive soil 
does not exist. Let Mr. Herndon speak on this | 
subject: ‘This land is of unrivalled fertility: 
on account of its geographical situation, and 
topographical and geological formation, it pro- | 


The Amazons seen by Orellana and his com-! duces nearly everything essential to the comfort 
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insane, and vicugnas, feed upon those elevated ora = aoe mo . inane 
80 ee ee er ee cata eel, the boa constrictor, the anaconda, 
a : : ious alligator 
a towards the plain, and only for a | the a a sensor = ‘ees eat 
few miles, the eye of the traveller from the tem- | a = = oo phy Regge Pt saint 
perate zone is held with wonder and delight by | brillian | 0 e docs 
the beautiful and strange productions of the tors ~~ a. Pildeweuaaes is salubrious, and 
rid. He sees, for the first time, the symmetri- Thee a e gehen Nis aisat valet 
cal coffee bush, rich with its dark-green leaves, its the tongeee nt — : See ane 
pure white blossoms, and its gay red fruit. The - na = at a heath qaenaales 
prolific plantain, with its great waving fan-like | wind, aden ea tea 
leaf, and immense pendent branches of golden- | one — su ceuiinantcneaata aauillls 
looking fruit, enchains his attention. The sugar-| Of the to = inet Ms, Tevuden onli 
cane waves in rank luxuriance before him; and the e t on sci sean a ae great 
if he be familiar with southern plantations, his with a a sm aaa ae cabin; be 
heart swells with emotion as the gay, yellow | river in its 2 en Ff tia teckhd wenenn, 00 lt 
blossom and white boll of the cotton sets before | the a 2 Some sigatic deni 
his mind’s-eye the familiar scenes of home. | cut a eh "e aaa rae built up islands, it was 
Fruits, too, of the finest quality and most luscious | zens of ‘ e haa oe die chiens 
es ns ee a ee atin air. Its waters looked angry, 
Peck eae ace i i ae ol relentless ; and the whole scene awoke 
‘It is sad to recollect, that in this beautiful | sullen, an 7 e ce cht aai-ak a 
country—I have before me the valley of the | emotions o Sa peepee 
Chanchamayo—men should have offered me | by the se : a acu naan of tie 
title-deeds in gratuity to as much of this rich | howl of the 7 ene, hues the dent 
land as I wanted. Many of the inhabitants of waves, bon a “ cen inietniad af ae aes 
Tarma hold grants of land in the Chanchamayo | in a trouble — uastink: Garmemneneli 
country from the government, but are so distrust- sissippi at oe = al Y ha an ae 
ful of its ability to protect them in their labors | as muddy = qui * do tasleiicn we a 
from the encroachments of the savages that they oman uae che eity upon the bell, 
do not cultivate them. pla : hen ee te 
‘The country everywhere in Peru, at the| and the b> page ee ae, Te nea 
eastern foot of the Andes, is such as I have de- fellow of the ~ 3 a ae Mia 700 miles 
scribed above. Further down, we find the pro-| at its sight. . ; r at chet this powell 
ductions of a country which is occasionally over- | by its a and fane aa taaeeeaen in 
flowed, and then subjected, with still occasional | stream woul eo carry soateele i008 base 
showers to the influence of a tropical sun. From | the water-trave os ge 1 ce ed 
these causes, we see a fecundity of soil and a | many a = a ep ak ee-aal a 
rapidity of vegetation that are marvellous, and to | should again o ate ot maneek ae 
which even Egypt, the ancient granary of Eu- | many Fagg Be e Bearley Papeete 
rope, affords no ee ae a oe | a - exclalm : 
in some other respects, this country has the ad- | ter 7 aii 
vantage of Egypt in that there is no drought.| ‘Its ee ee 5 the 
Here, trees evidently young, shoot up to such a| conceiva wn i a sacs aia ole een aie 
eight, that no fowling-piece will reach the game | most dess ng ; - ina tneinpenaian ae 
seated on their topmost branches ; and with such | tlement, and cultivation, 
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magnificent water-shed would start up into a dis- 
play of industrial results, that would indicate the 
Valley of the Amazon as one of the most enchant- 
ing regions on the face of the earth.’ 

Among the fruits which grow well without 
cultivation in some parts of this enormous valley, 
are pine-apples and grapes; the latter are so 
good, that a very moderate amount of skill and 
labor would make this an important wine-grow- 
ing country. 

Mr. Herndon speaks with approval of a sub- 
stitute for bread, made by the women of all the 





she was permitted to do through the liberality of 
Senhor Coelbo, the patriotic president of the 
province ; but when she applied for permission to 
make further surveys, she was sternly refused by 
the ‘government of Rio Janeiro. I think it would 
cost a steamer a year of uninterrupted labor to 
make a tolerably correct chart of this estuary.’ 
If our space permitted, we could quote many 
curious and amusing passages from Mr. Hern- 
don’s account of the various native tribes of wild 
Indians, called by the Puruvian and Brazilian 
settlers Jnfidels—their superstition, their wea. 


Indian tribes along the Amazon, in Brazil, and | pons, and their laziness, their enjoyment of life, 


an important article of consumption among them. | and their dislike to innovation. 


Much also that 


It is called furinha, and is made from the root | is to be seen, in the way of mountain, forest, and 
of the mandioe (Jatropha manihot,) from which | river on this long journey, is either strange or 
the tapioca of our nursery puddings is also pre- | beautiful, or both. The zoology of the region is 


pared. 
Brazilian boatmen on the Amazon care to have 
in a general way, although young monkeys 
roasted are easily obtainable, and are pronounced 
by our author to be very-good eating. 

An important article of commerce, even in the 
present uncultivated state of the Amazon Valley, 
is India-rubber, called there seringa. The dis- 


where the India-rubber trees are most abundant | 


—namely, at the estuary of the river, on the 


itive of any real benefit. 


main banks, and on the great island Marajo, and | 


its numerous smaller isles. 
gathering the seringa is from July to January. 
Incisions are made in the bark of the tree, whence 
a milk-white sap or gum flows freely, and is 
caught in vessels placed below. The people em- 
ployed to gather and dry the seringa are call- 
ed seringeros. 


four pounds. Sarsaparilla and tobacco are also 
among the more noted products of the country. 

The estuary of the Amazon is remarkable. 
Mr. Herndon thus describes it :—‘ About thirty- 
five miles below Gurupa commences the great 
estuary of the Amazon. The river suddenly 
flows out into an immense bay, which is proba- 
bly 150 miles across in its widest part. This 
might appropriately be called the Bay of the 
Thousand Islands, for it is cut up into innumer- 
able channels. The great island of Marajo, 
which contains about 10,000 square miles, oc- 
cupics nearly the centre of it, and divides the 
river into two great channels: one, the main 
channel of the Amazon, which runs out by 
Cayenne , and the other and smaller one, the 
river of Para. I imagine that no chart we have 
gives anything like a correct idea of this bay. 
The French brig-of-war Boulonnaise, some years 
ago, passed up the main channel from Cayenne 
to Obidos, and down the Para channel, making 
asurvey. But she had only time to make asur- 
vey of the channels through which she passed, 
leaving innumerable others unexplored. This 


The season for | 


Salt fish and farinha are all the food the | rick and varied, and Mr. Herndon paid especial 


attention to that department of his mission, as 
well as to vegetable physiology, which seems to 
be full of interest in the Valley of the Amazon. 

The Peruvian and Brazilian governments, since 
Mr. Herndon’s journey, have entered into some 
small negotiations for establishing steam-boat 


/communication between the Lower and Upper 
trict where this trade is carried on is, of course, 


Amazon ; but they are too exclusive and mono- 
polishing and on too poor ascale to be produc- 
According to Mr. 
Herndon, it is the Brazilian, and not the Peru- 
vian government that is to blame for this narrow 
and short-sighted policy. The two largest tribu- 


| taries of the Amazon—namely, the Rio Negro 


on the north, by which it is connected with a 
branch of the Oronoco ; and the Madeira on the 


south, by which it is believed to be connected 


An industrious man is able to, 
make sixteen pounds of rubber in a day, but the | 
lazy Indians seldom average more than three or | 








with the Rio de la Plata—both join the main 
stream in the Brazilian territory, and their wealth 
would create great commercial cities at their con- 


| fluence, and render the Brazilian portion of the 


Amazon one of the most flourishing countries in 
the world. Butas yet Brazil is blind to its own 
interest ; and it is left to enterprising neighbors, 
anxious for new markets for buying and selling, 
to explore and appreciate the commercial and 
agricultural advantages of this vast water-shed. 
We will conclude our remarks with a quotation 
on this subject from the book before us :— 

‘I can imagine the waking up of the people on 
the event of the establishment of steam-boat 
navigation on the Amazon. I fancy I can hear 
the crash of the forest falling to make room for 
the cultivation of cotton, cocoa, rice, and sugar}; 
and the sharp shriek of the saw cutting into 
boards the beautiful and valuable woods of the 
country ; that I can see the gatherers of India- 
rubber and copaiba redoubling their efforts, to be 
enabled to purchase the new and convenient 
things that shall be presented at the doors of 
their huts in the wilderness ;- and even the wild 
Indian finding his way from his pathless forests 
to the steam-boat depot, to exchange his collec- 
tions of vanilla, spices, dyes, drugs, and gums, 
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for the things that would take his fancy—rib- 
bons, beads, bells, mirrors, and gay trinkets. 


‘Brazil and Peru have entered into arrange- 
ments, and bound themselves by treaty, to ap- 
propriate money towards the establishment of 
steam-boat navigation on the Amazon. This is 
well. It is doing something towards progress ; 
but it is the progress of a denizen of their own 
forests—the sloth. Were they to follow the ex- 
ample lately set by the republics of the La Plata, 
and throw open their rivers to the commerce of 
the world, then the march of improvement would 
be commensurate with the importance of the act ; 
and these countries would grow in riches and 
power with the rapidity of the vegetation of their 
own most fertile lands. 


‘We, more than any other people, are inter- 
csted in the opening of this navigation. As has 
been before stated, the trade of this region must 
pass by our doors, and mingle and exchange 
with the products of our Mississippi Valley. 

‘The greatest boon in the wide world of com- 
merce is in the free navigation of the Amazon, 
its confluents and neighboring streams. The 
backbone of South America is in sight of the 
Pacific. The slopes of the continent look east, 
they are drained into the Atlantic; and their 
rich productions, in vast variety and profusion, | 
may be emptied into the lap of that ocean by the | 
most majestic of water-courses. The time will 
come when the free navigation of the Amazon, 
and other South America rivers, will be regard:d | 
by the people of this country as second only in | 
importance to the acquisition of Louisiana. Hav- | 
ing traversed that water-shed from its highest | 
ridges to its very caves and gutters, [ find my 
thoughts and reflections overwhelmed with the | 
immensity of this ficld for enterprise, commercial | 
prosperity, and human happiness. Had I the 
honor to be mustered among the statesmen of my 
country, 1 would risk political fame and life in 
the attempt to have the commerce of this noble 
river thrown open to the world.’ 


LINES BY THE LAKE SIDE. 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 


This placid lake, my gentle girl, 
Be emblem of thy life, 
As full of peace and purity, 
As free from care and strife; 
No ripple on its tranquil breast 
That dies not with the day ; 
No pebble in its darkest depths‘ 
But quivers in its ray. 


And see, how every glorious form 
And pageant of the skies, 
Reflected from its glassy face, 
A mirror’d image lies; 
So be thy spirit, ever pure, 
To God, to virtue given; 
And thought and word and action bear, 
The imagery of Heaven! 
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THE CHILD’S ANGEL. 


Lines addressed to the Little Children at the Five 
Points House of Industry. 


BY A LADY. 


Do you know it, little children— 
In your hours of sportive glee— 
That an angel stands beside you, 
Whom your young eyes cannot see? 
A holy guardian angel, 
Who smiles upon your joy, 
And who loves the cheerful courage 
Of each little girl and boy. 


Do you know it, little children ? 
- When the tears are in your eyes; 

When your heart is sore and heavy 

With the bitter thoughts that rise; 
That same dear guardian angel 

Still hovers fondly nigh, 
To whisper words of soothing 

And to calm the trembling sigh, 


Do you know it, little children ? 
When you do the things you ought; 
When your tongue the truth is telling, 
When you think a loving thought; 
That guardian angel’s smiling 
ls like sunshine in your breast, 
Though you know not whence it cometh, 
But you feel that you are blest. 


Do you know it, little children? 
When you speak what is not so; 
When you take what is another’s ; 
When you strike an angry blow— 
That same good angel weepeth 
In sorrow for your sin; 
Repentant thought still breathing 
The guilty breast within. 


Do you know it, little children ? 
Through all the live-long day, 
That guardian angel hovers, 
Unseen, about your way; 
To shield you from temptation, 
To make you good and true; 
That this world, so wide and wicked, 
May be some day blessed by you. 
Do you know it, little children? ° 
When you go to sleep at night, 
That angel watches o’er you 
Till the morning brings its light ;— 
That holy guardian angel 
Whom our Fatuer Gop has given, 
To guide your straying footsteps 
In the path that leads to heaven! 


TroubLe.—Oh that the effect of all our trou- 
bles and dangers were to drive us more to God, 
to make us throng more to the throne of grace, 
to draw forth our King for ourhelp. . . 
Amidst all disorders, He is ordering all wisely 
and justly ; and, to them who love Him, gra- 
ciously.—Abp. Leighton. 


EvIDENCES.—We must fave both the inward 


and outward signs of grace. The inward sign 
is a heart disposed in all things to obey God’s 
blessed will. The outward signs are acts of 
cheerful obedience, conformable to that disposi- 


tion.—Both these signs must invariably occur.—- 
R. Anderson. 
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SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


The division of labor is very imperfectly es- 
tablished in Russia. Each peasant family sup- 
plics its own wants. Its members make their 
own clothes, furniture, and household utensils, 
and frequently build their own dwelling. In 
early times, the purchases of the peasants were 
limited to-iron and salt ; and with the exception 
of those districts which are contiguous to the 
principal cities, the ancient practice is still ob- 
served. However, the peasants must earn money 
to pay taxes to the crown, and the OBRoK due 
to their lords, unless the OBROK is converted into 
so many days’ labor. Hence it is that the Rus- 
sian serfs are both mechanics and agriculturists. 
In England, there is a complete industrial sepa- 
ration between town and country, and the urban 
population exceeds that of the rural districts. 
The very reverse is witnessed in Russia. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1838, the towns of Rus- 
sia only contained one eleventh of the whole 
population. In 638 towns it was ascertained 
that there were only 4,745,622 inhabitants, 
while the entire population of Russia, at the same 
date, was estimated at 54,000,000; but that 


figure did not include the mountaineers of Cau- | 
casus, the soldiers and their families, or the peo- | 


ples of Poland and Finland. M. De Koeppen 
enumerates the army and navy, the cantonists, 
and all dependent on the administration of the 
united services, at one million and a half. In 


the archives of Herman for the year 1845, the | 


entire population of all the towns and burgs of 
any importance is put down at 4,906,310; and 


of these, 246,000 belong to the nobles and the | 


Czar, and 78,480 to the church. 
On the population of Russia, relatively to the 


area of the country, Schunilzler has the following | 


instructive remarks : 

‘“‘ Moscow is in the centre of the empire, in 
the midst of the principal element of the popula- 
tion, the basis of its nationality. The Moskwa, 
a river that flows at the foot of the Kremlin, is 
made, by the Oka, to communicate with the 
Volga. Now, this majestic river, which passes 
through a great portion of European Russia in 
its course of nearly one thousand leagues, forms, 
as is well known, the junction between the seas 
of the north and those of the south, between the 
Baltic and the Caspian. A railroad, moreover, 
connects Moscow directly with St. Petersburgh, 
(that is to say, with the Baltic,) independently 
of a magnificent road, constructed by the army, 
and which affords a great facility of communica- 
tion. All the roads of the interior of the coun- 
try either end or touch at Moscow. People pass 


through this town in going from the capital of 
the north to the Crimea or to the Caucasus; it is 
the same in travelling to Kasan and Siberia, or 
when they repair to the populous fair of Nijni 
Novogorod, where the east and the west seem to 
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give each other a rendezvous' every year in the 
month of July. The real power of Russia is 
there, in the centre. The Government of Mos- 
cow is the best peopled of all ; there each square 
verst is computed to contain forty-eight inhabi- 
tants; whereas in that of St. Petersburgh, the 
density of the population is only fiom sixteen to 
seventeen souls in the.same space. In that of 
Novogorod, it is less than nine ; in that of Arch- 
angel, there is but one inhabitant in three versts; 
and at the other end of the Empire, in the Govy- 
ernment of Astracan, each verst contains but two 
at the outside. The greater number of the 
Governments grouped about that of Moscow, are 
| likewise among those which are the best peopled; 
| that of Toula reckons forty-six souls to the square 
'verst; that of Riasin, nearly thirty-seven ; that 
| of Kalonga, thirty-six ; that of Vladimir, about 
| thirty ; that of Smolensko is reckoned at about 
| twenty-four; and that of Iver, at from twenty- 
two to twenty-three, A little further, Koursk 
| has from forty-two to forty-three, Orel thirty-six, 
and Jaroslaf nearly thirty-two. 
| “By adding together the fourteen Govern- 
| ments of the centre, comprised for the most part 
within ancient Russia Major, we find a group of 
seventeen millions of souls concentrated ina 
space of about 600,000 square versts, or a space 
equal in extent to France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, taken together; whereas, all Euro- 
| pean Russia on a superficies of nearly five mil- 
lions of square versts—that is to say, eight times- 
greater—has scarcely more than three times this 
population.” * 

This more densely peopled region is by far the 
most industrious and richest, and it is the least 
ignorant. Out of about seven thousand factories 
established in Russia, one seventh belong to the 
Government of Moscow, which employs 100,000 
out of the 420,000 men devoted to the industri- 
ous arts throughout the empire. Of these near- 
ly the whole are serfs, as are many of the opulent 
| traders and manufacturers. 

Throughout Russia, labor is subjected to a 
special organization, and all new enterprises are 
protected against competition which might 
strangle them in their cradle. It is highly pro- 
bable that in the earlier periods of Russian his- 
tory, the communal organization of the towns re- 
sembled the communal organization of the villages, 
for the municipal and corporation systems, bor- 
rowed in many particulars from the trading in- 
stitutions of Germany, are clearly traceable to 
Catharine the Second and Paul the First. The 
associative principle is a very marked characteris- 
tic of Russian nationality, and appears palpably 
in the combinations of workmen of almost every 
grade. The word ARTEL may be rendered into 
English by Cius, to which every member makes 
a moneyed contribution, from which is formed a 








*A verst is equal to two-thirds of an English mile. 
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common purse, designed to carry out some special 
enterprise, under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of managament. By the existing laws of 
tussia, every one who wishes to carry on trade 
in a town must belong to a trading corporation 
or Guild, presided over by an ANCIENT, or elder 
man, whom we may style Alderman ; and this 
officer is entitled to a seat in the municipal coun- 
cil. The wardens of the several Guilds in a 
town elect in common a supreme director of the 


they do. In this respect they are widely differ- 
ent from the nobility of Western Europe, who 
have always considered trade degrading to their 
dignity. However, on an estimate of 7,000 fac- 
tories in the whole empire, it is calculated that 
only 500 belong to the nobility. 

If five hundred foreign families are established 
in a Russian town, the municipal council is em- 
powered to admit a certain number of them to 
membership, as well as to take their seats in the 
several corporations, who also has a seat in the | committee of the trading corporation and in the 
municipal council. By these bodies the periods| tribunal of commerce. The humblest class of 
of apprenticeships are fixed, and the duties of | the urban populations are entitled to embark in 
apprentices and journeymen defined. ‘The law| every trade, and sell openly their own proper 
requires that every trader should be inscribed or| produce, but not so if the goods pass through 
enrolled in a Guild; but practically this is a vain | several processes requiring the labor of different 
formula, since no corporation can prevent any, mechanics and artisans. These small traders 
working man from gaining his daily bread by the cannot employ more than four men ; two appren- 
sweat of his brow ; but none can hire journeymen | tices of eighteen years each reckon as one journey- 
or have apprentices but those who are admitted| man. By paying a certain tax for a license, 
to the rank of masters in some corporation, and, they are classed among trading burgesses, but 
to gain that position they must be examined by | even then they must not keep shops; but in ad- 


the board. 

Merchants are classed in -three Guilds, each 
having different privileges. The principal object 
aimed at by this classification, or enrollment into 


the Guilds, is to make sure that the merchant | 


possesses a certain amount of capital. Those in- 
scribed in the two higher Guilds are authorized 


to trade wholesale and establish factories, but the 
members of the third Guild are subject to many | 


restrictions. Foreigners enjoy certain privileges, 
but are also placed under some limitations. They 
may establish themselves in towas, and, on pu.y- 
ment of a fee, may be admitted into the corpora- 
tions ; and if they can give evidence of possessing 
sufficient capital, they enjoy nearly all the ad- 


vantages conferred on the two higher classes of | 
Guilds; but they can only purchase wholesale, | 
and <xclusively of Russian merchants and pro- | 


ducers. They are prohibited from all retail trans- 


actions with the burgesses and peasants, and even | 
with foreigners residing in Russia, but they may | 


buy in open fairs, which are exempted from the 
general rule of restriction. No foreigner can 
trade with another foreigner. 


the home trade, for foreigners engross nearly the 
whole of the external trade, with the exception 
of that to Asia. The foreign trade of St. Peters- 
burgh is almost entirely in the hands of English 
and German merchants. 


three to four. The truth is, that though the 
Russians have great aptitude in minor traffic, 
they have no talent for large transactions or for 
maritime commerce. 

The hereditary nobility are not subject to the 
law of Guilds, for cn their own lands they may 
establish whatever factories they please ; and this 


The object of these | 
regulations is to give the natives a monopoly of | 


| dition to the members of their own families, this 
| class may employ eight journeymen in their fae- 
| tories; and, in their case, two lads of fifteen 
| years each count as one journeyman. Pezsants, 
and those inhabitants who have not the burgess 
rights, must inscribe themselves for the time 
that their passport allows them to reside in a 
town. Asa general rule, burgesses and mer- 
chants cannot have any fixed habitation in the 
country, but by special authorization this rule 
may be relaxed ; the peasants may trade as they 
please in their own villages. In relation to the 
public fairs, no town merchants can erect booths 
or stalls, cither within or beyond the ring or cir- 
cuit in which the fair is held ; but the mechanics 
of villages, as shoe-makers, and the peasants 
who are porters by trade, enjoy perfect freedom. 
The Russian peasants, says Storch, may traverse 
the whole empire to sell his goods or his labor. 
(To be continued.) 


A GOOD PURPOSE. 

I will walk before God with humility and fear, 
thinking on my sins past, and my present weak- 
ness and sinfulness ; but together ‘I will go in 
the strength of the Lord, and make mention of 
his righteousness.” The righteousness of God 
that frighteh sinners, comforteth me; and his 


|justice is all merey to me for the infinite 
It is stated by Baron | 
Hanthausen, that during the reign of Catharine | 


II, there were thirty to forty Russian commercial | peace and assurance which I enjoy through faith, 


firms at St. Petsrsburgh ; now there are only | 


merit of his Son being mine, He is now 
gracious unto me in his justice. Hereby the 


is advanced to a joy of heaven upon earth, and 
to this song of triumph, ‘1 will greatly rejoice 
in the Lord; my soul shall be joyful in my God; 


for he bath clothed me with the garments of sal- 


vation ; He hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness, as a bride-groom decketh himself 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself 
with jewels.’ ””’—Du Moulin. 
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From the Charleston Courier. 
THE WEEKLY MONITOR, NO. XXIII. 
** A virtuous Woman is more precious than rubies.” 

Next to the performance of the great duties of 
Religion, let me earnestly entreat you, my fair 
readers, to acquire the yovernment of your tem- 
per. Many there are, who leave their humility 
in the closet, and their devotion at church ; who 
are constant in the observance of all the solemn 
ordinances of Christianity, but forget that golden 
rule of good will to all, without which all pray- 
ers, and forms and ceremonies, are but as a 
sounding brass, or a tinkling symbal. They 
would not neglect, on Sunday, to hear the word 
of God; but they suffer their tempers, all the 
rest of the week, to run counter to the mild and 
peaceful spirit of the gospel: And sometimes, it 
1s to be feared, they return from the sacred altar of 
the Lorp, to exercise a harsh dominion over 
their unfortunate dependants at home. But you, 
my friends, be not like them. Have you ser- 
vants, whose comfort is, in a great measure, in 
your power? Remember that you, also, have a 
MAsTER in Heaven. To your superiors in age 
and experience, be respectful and attentive; be 
open and unaffected, cheerful and obliging to your 
equals; be just and sincere, disinterested and 
courteous, to all. Nothing can justify a single 
act of caprice, sullenness or ill humor. If you 
would be happy yourself, strive to make all about 
you happy. It is the law of your nature, and 
the equity of Heaven: You cannot destroy the 
peace of others, without wounding your own. 

Lay your imayina‘ion under the severest dis- 
cipline. Young people especially of your ‘sé, 
are willing victims of the illusions of fancy. You 
enter upon life, as an enchanted country. The 
world in your eyes, has no caprice; fortune, no 
vicissitude ; friendship is without insincerity ; 
attachment, without bitterness, and marriage is 
all happiness, without alloy. But trust not 
these smiling delusions. Experience will not 
realize them. Look through them with the eye 
of reason, and see things as they are.—The 
world, at best, is hut a checkered scene of good 
and evil. Such vain expectations will destroy 
your relish fur rational pleasure; and leave you 
neither resolution to perform the duties of your 
station, nor fortitude to encounter the unavoid- 
able calamities of life. 

In the choice of books, consult the wisdom 
and experivnce of some tried friend, on whose 
judgment you can safely rely. This isa matter 
of great importance. ‘The enemies of virtue 
are ever on the alert. In the tale of fancy, in 
the poct’s song, in the light pages of a @ovel, in 
the columns of a newspaper, and, shamé on the 
unworthy prostitution of talents, even in the 
sober and dignified records of history, you will 
find the subtle poison of irreligion. Every snare 


is spread, and every disguise assumed, to com-| — 


plete the ruin of innocence. Beware, then, how 


INTELLIGENCER. 


you read: and guard your little library from the 
intrusion of the dangerous and seductive volumes, 
with as much care, as you would guard your 
heart from impure and wicked thoughts. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The best offer is at $8 50a $8 75 
per bbl. for fresh ground, and $9 a $9} for extra, 
Rye Flour is steady at $5 25. Last sales of Penna. 
Corn Meal at $3 50 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and finds ready sale 
at $1 78 for new red, and $1 80 und $1 85 for 
Penra. white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales 
of Pennsylvania at$1 05a $1 08c. Corn is in de- 
mand ; sales at 80c. afloat, for yellow. Oats are 
scarce—Sales at 57c. for Penna. 





NOTICE. 
The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the Ist of Ninth month next a 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now 
being erected onthe Meeting-House lot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded education of their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
| suration, will be taught. 
| The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
| for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
| be opened on the Ist of Ninth month. The former 
| teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
| tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Davin Extis, 
JANE JOHNSON. 
Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


rPEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 

| department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 

Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
| Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
| higher branches; and, if competent to lecture on 
| Seientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
| his compensation. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his remuneration. 

Dituwvyn Parnisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 
Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 
J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 





R. A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LUMBER MERCHANTS, 


BROAD STREET, ABOVE GREEN. 
Reep A. W:t1ams, } 


Joserpu J. Wituiams, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


Sth mo. 12—6m. 


Philadelphia. 


Merrihew & Thompson,Prs.,Merchant ab. 4th st. 





